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be who grow up when the best sanitary laws have
restricted the intercourse with animals even more
than is now customary in towns ; who have never
picked buttercups and daisies ; who read in poems
of the song of birds that they cannot hear, and of a
beauty in the seasons which they only know by
vicissitudes of hot and cold ? Will not their eyes
be dimmed for all sights but those which a shop
window can afford? and will not their minds be
the poorer by many bright memories which their
mothers had? Yet these are not even the chief
losses which a city life entails. There is an in-
evitable companionship in country life which draws
rich and poor together. At the cricket-ground and
in the hunting-field, in church and in social gatherings,
from harvest-home to school-feast, squire and parson,
farmer and hind, meet together, animated for the
hour with the same kindly thoughts. In the great
majority of villages, at least, the cottager looks for
sympathy in his troubles to the Rectory and the
Hall. Even where the clergyman has been torpid
and the landowner non-resident, the village has still
been a community of neighbours interested in one
another. In the multitudinous desolation of a great
city contact between rich and poor is scarcely
possible, and as there are no abiding homes there
are no real neighbours. Strangers who will help
with relief, or, it may be, close the dying eyes of
the destitute, are a poor exchange for families that
have lived near one another, toiled together, taken
holiday together for generations.

In very small communities the family life is
deepened and intensified by isolation. Families
intermarry, and it comes to be thought a scandal